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WAR TREATY CHANGES 
DEMANDED IN EUROPE 


Nations Defeated in War Desire Re- 
vision of Paris Settlement in 
Interest of Peace 


CONTINENT DIVIDED ON ISSUE 


France Leads Opposing Nations 
Which Insist Boundaries 
Must Remain 


From the day of the signing of the peace 
treaties until the present time, there has 
been a constant demand on the part of the 
people in many nations of Europe that 
changes be made in these treaties. This 
call for revision has tended to prolong the 
conflict between European countries, It 
has nullified practically every effort at in- 
ternational codperation. For more than a 
decade it has constituted Europe’s major 
problem. It has divided Europe into two 
hestile camps; the one composed of na- 
tions seeking to revise the peace treaties 
and the other bent on maintaining them 
intact. 

PARIS SETTLEMENT 


The settlement of the war was made in 
the midst of conflicting views of a violent 
nature. Statesmen from thirty-two nations 
met in Paris in 1919 for the purpose of 
dictating terms of peace to the defeated 
powers. The delegates were torn apart 
by widely different objectives. Some wished 
to draw up treaties which would so cripple 
their foes as to prevent them from rising 
to power in the future. Others thought 
this was not the way to establish peace 
upon a solid and permanent foundation, It 
was their desire to remove the causes 
which had provoked the World War. The 
result was naturally a compromise between 
the representatives of the victorious na- 
tions—a compromise which failed to take 
into consideration the wishes of the de- 
feated powers. 

And when the treaties were drawn up. 
there was a difference of opinion as to the 
wisdom of the many provisions. The 
Treaty of Versailles admittedly laid down 
the most severe terms of peace in modern 
history. Germany cried out in helpless 
rage, but to no avail, A crushing blow was 
dealt to the other vanquished nations. 
Many of those who had assisted in draft- 
ing the treaties were not wholly convinced 
of their wisdom. At the time, Woodrow 
Wilson made this statement: “I can easily 
conceive that many of the settlements will 
need subsequent reconsideration; that many 
of the decisions . . . will need subsequent 
alterations in some degree.” John Mey- 
nard Keynes, the noted British economist, 
writing shortly after the war, expressed 
grave fear as to the consequences of the 
severe terms of the peace settlement. He 
saw in the treaties a source of future strife 
and turmoil which would lead the world 
far from channels of permanent peace and 
stability. 

Today, every major problem confronting 
Europe invariably returns to the Paris set- 
tlement. The contest over revision is felt 
at every international conference, every 
attempt at reconciliation, and is generally 
the cause of the deadlock and breakdown 
of efforts to create international codpera- 
tion and good will. It is at the root of 
the failure of the Geneva conference to 


(Concluded on page 7) 
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TSUYOSHI INUKAI 








Japan’s Premier Assassinated by Militarists 
Seeking to Overthrow Government 


As Ki Inukai, aged premier of Japan, 
sat in his home a week ago Sunday with 
members of his family, he was shot to 
death by a band of young naval officers, 
representatives of a Fascist movement 
which is setting out to overawe government 
officials by a policy of terrorism. These 
Fascists are animated by a spirit of patri- 
otism and nationalism. They are stirred by 
visions of military glory. They stand for 
the development of Japanese military 
power and for the use of this power for the 
furtherance of a program of conquest. 
They look upon the assassination of public 
officers, not as ordinary murders, but as 
revolutionary acts. A year ago last Novem- 
ber agents of this movement shot Premier 
Yuko Hamaguchi. and he died a few 
months later. Last summer they killed 
Baron Takuma Dan, banker and capitalist, 
and last March they assassinated Junno- 
suke Inouye, former minister of finance 
and leader of the Minseito party. 


Japan is in the throes of conflict, a part 
of the population supporting pacific meas- 
ures and the rest insisting upon a militaris- 
tic course. The business men of the na- 
tion are inclined to a liberal or pacific pol- 
icy, because they see that Japan is unpre- 
pared economically for war and that pros- 
perity can come only with peace. A large 
and, it is said, a growing number of the 
Japanese support this point of view, but 
the army, the navy and many young Jap- 
anese of a patriotic and venturesome turn 
of mind, lean toward a program of narrow 


nationalism and of military conquest. At 
the beginning of the Manchurian trouble 
last fall, the party of moderation was in 
control of the government. It gave way 
during the winter to the political party 
which represented more nearly the mili- 
taristic ideal. The slain premier was sup- 
posed to be favorable to conquest, and un- 
der his rule Japan overran Manchuria and 
invaded Shanghai, 

Lately, the pacific sentiment in Japan 
has been strong enough to enforce a pro- 
gram of compromise. Manchuria is main- 
tained as a conquered province, but the 
Japanese abandoned the Shanghai venture 
with the significant statement that they 
were doing so to “end the world-wide 
odium which has fallen upon us.” Refer- 
ence was made to “the Japanese govern- 
ment’s desire to conform to world opin- 
ion.” 

The bowing of a great government to 
world opinion is a relatively new thing 
and was rightly accepted as an indication 
of the force which world opinion, organ- 
ized in the League of Nations and made ef- 
fective through the various peace pacts, 
can bring to bear upon an offending gov- 
ernment. This Japanese action was hailed 
as an encouraging sign of the times in other 
nations, but it stirred resentment in the 
breasts of those Japanese whose motto 
was “my country, right or wrong.” These 
super-patriots of Japan had reason for sat- 
isfaction in the fact that their country, in 

(Concluded on page 2) 


LEADERS DECLARE FOR 
U.S. RELIEF PROGRAM 


Unemployment Aid Plans Presented 
by President, Democrats and 
Labor Unions 


PUBLIC WORKS PLANS REVIVED 


Railway Labor Unions Stress 
War Debts as Retarding 
Prosperity 


Very important decisions were made re- 
cently by President Hoover and by the 
Democratic leadership of the Senate. These 
decisions call for a change in policy relative 
to business and unemployment relief. Sen- 
ator Robinson of Arkansas, the Democratic 
leader in the Senate, has come forward 
with a demand for a government bond is- 
sue of $2,300,000,000. The $2,000,000,000 
is to be used to carry on a great public 
building program with the idea of furnish- 
ing work to the jobless. The $300,000,000 
is to be used for direct relief for those who 
are in need. President Hoover declared, 
the next day after the announcement of the 
Robinson plan, for the raising of $1,500,- 
000,000 by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for the stimulation of busi- 
ness and for the relief of the unemployed. 
The leaders of both parties have thus de- 
cided to support the stimulation of busi- 
ness and the relief of the unemployed by 
government aid. This is a step of great 
significance. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The call for relief measures of this kind 
is not a new one, The novel feature of the 
demand is the fact that it is supported by 
the administration and by the official Dem- 
ocratic leadership. More than a year ago 
the progressives of both parties in Con- 
gress were calling for federal aid to the 
unemployed. Direct aid by the national 
government was at that time opposed by 
many Democratic leaders, including Sen- 
ator Robinson, and it was bitterly assailed 
by President Hoover and his followers. The 
progressives revived the call for federal 
relief early this winter. Senator Costigan 
of Colorado, progressive Democrat, and 
Senator LaFollette of Wisconsin, progres- 
sive Republican, united in introducing a 
measure appropriating $375,000,000 for un- 
employment relief. 


The advocates of this measure did not 
call for its adoption as’ a commendable 
policy for the government under ordinary 
circumstances. They declared that an 
emergency existed, that the state and local 
governments and private charity were un- 
equal to the task of preventing suffering, 
and that under the circumstances the credit 
of the United States government should be 
used to secure money for relief. 


The conservatives of both parties ob- 
jected to such action. Senator Fess, a reg- 
ular Republican, chairman of the Republi- 
can National Committee, declared: 


Once we start appropriating for the un- 
employed, the floodgates will be opened. 
There is no limit to the demands of men out 
of work. They will demand that the govern- 
ment take care of them, and say, “The gov- 
ernment owes me a living.” 


This opposition was sufficient to defeat 
the call for direct government aid to the 
unemployed. 
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At the same time that the demand was 
being pressed for aid to the suffering, pro- 
grams were being worked out calling for 
governmental stimulation on a great scale, 
to business. Senator Wagner proposed that 
the government should borrow money by 
issuing bonds and should use this money 
for the carrying out of construction enter- 
prises. Advocates of such a policy con- 
tended that it would give work to a large 
share of the unemployed, would put 
money into circulation, would stimulate 
many business enterprises and would set 
the country on the road to better times. 
Conservative influence was strong enough, 
however, to defeat these measures. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PLAN 


It is when viewed ‘against the back- 
ground of the previous attempts at unem- 
ployment and business relief that the sig- 
nificance of the movement under its pres- 
ent leadership can be understood. Promi- 
nent Democrats came to the conclusion, 
apparently, that far-reaching measures 
must be adopted at once to relieve actual 
distress and to stimulate stagnant business. 
There were conferences of such leaders as 
Owen D. Young, Bernard Baruch, Alfred 
E. Smith and Senator Robinson. Then 
came the announcement from Senator Rob- 
inson of the proposal which may be termed 
“the Democratic plan.” There are two 
parts to this plan. One has to do with di- 
rect relief to the unemployed. The money 
for this, $300,000,000, is to be raised by 
the issuance of government bonds. It is 
to be apportioned to the states and cities 
for distribution to the needy. 

The other feature of the plan is the pro- 
vision for the stimulation of business. Two 
billion dollars are to be used for this pur- 
pose. The money is to be borrowed by the 
national government through the issuing 
of bonds. It is not to be spent directly 
by the national government, however, but 
is to be loaned to states and cities. The 
idea is that the states and cities shall carry 
on works of construction and public im- 
provement. It is said that public works 
amounting to a billion dollars have already 
been approved by the various state and 
city governments, but that the projects 
cannot be carried out because of a lack of 
funds. This plan provides that the fed- 
eral government shall lend the money to 
the local authorities so that these projects 
and others of a similar nature may be ex- 
ecuted. It is proposed that bridges, tun- 
nels and water power developments shall be 
constructed, that slums shall be torn down 
and apartments put in their places. 

It is the intention that the projects 
constructed in this way shall pay for them- 
selves; the bridges, for example, by tolls, 
and the apartments by rents. The money 
being lent by the national government to 
the cities is thus to be put into enterprises 
which, it is hoped, eventually will pay 
their way and not be a drain upon the 
treasuries either of the local governments 
or the national government. 

Mr. Owen D. Young supports the pro- 
posals with this comment: 


Senator Robinson’s proposal in the Senate 
today seems to me to be the first compre- 
hensive program which has been offered to 
correct our present situation. 

On the one hand, it should restore confi- 
dence by its insistence on a balanced budget, 
thereby keeping the bonds and the money of 
the United States sound. On the other hand, 
it undertakes affirmatively to put men and 
materials, now idle, at work to provide us 
with necessary, productive and self-liquidating 
construction. By a thirty-hour week work 
and earning power will be spread to a large 
number of the unemployed. The relief fund 
will be available as advanced to proper au- 
thorities to tide over present suffering. 


THE HOOVER PLAN 


The next day after the Democratic lead- 
ers had announced this far-reaching plan 
for relief and business stimulation, Presi- 
dent Hoover came forward with a different 
plan for the achievement of these results. 
He, too, has come to admit the necessity 
of direct relief to the unemployed and he 
is advocating not only direct relief to the 
needy, but also a plan for the stimulation 
of business. Here are the distinguishing 


points of his plan as compared with that 
put forth by the Democrats: 

The sum to be raised is $1,500,000,000 
instead of the $2,300,000,000 proposed by 
the Democrats. The government is not 
to borrow this money by the sale of bonds. 
The funds are to be raised by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. It will be 
remembered that a few months ago the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation was 
created. It was given power to borrow 
money up to the amount of $1,500,000,000. 
These loans were guaranteed by the United 
States government. Thus the government 
is behind them, but the borrowing is done 
by the Corporation. Now it is proposed 
to allow the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 


THE STIMULATION OF INDUSTRY 


IS THE 
PLANS BEING 





establishments which are in need of funds 
will be used by these business companies 
in a productive way. The loans can even- 
tually be paid back and will not be a drain 
upon the Finance Corporation or upon the 
public treasury, and meanwhile this lend- 
ing to private companies will put the 
wheels of industry into operation. 

The chief differences, then, in the two 
plans are that in the one case the money 
is raised directly by the government, and 
in the other case it is raised indirectly, and 
secondly that the Democratic plan calls 
for the use of the money directly by state 
and city governments, whereas the presi- 
dent prefers having it loaned to private 
business companies. 
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poration to raise money up to the amount 
of $3,000,000,000. The additional $1,500,- 
000,000 is to be spent for purposes of re- 
lief and business stimulation. 

The third difference is to be seen in the 
way this fund is to be used. The Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation is authorized 
to lend $300,000,000 to state and city gov- 


‘ernments, to be used in the relief of the 


unemployed. It is to lend the rest of the 
money, not to state and city governments 
for purposes of public building, but to pri- 
vate business companies, and these private 
companies are then to carry on work which 
will presumably give jobs to the unem- 
ployed. 
POINTS OF DIFFERENCE 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
when first established was authorized to use 
its $1,500,000,000 as loans to banks, in- 
surance companies and railroads. The new 
proposal of the president would, as we have 
said, extend the amount which it might bor- 
row from $1,500,000,000 to $3,000,000,000 
and would authorize the Corporation to 
lend, not only to banks, insurance compa- 
nies and railroads, but to other business 
concerns which were prepared to enlarge 
their activities and thus to employ more 
men. The president’s idea is that the 
money raised by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation and loaned to private 





In explanation of his present stand in fa- 
vor of direct federal aid to the unemployed, 
President Hoover says: 


The policy steadfastly adhered to up to the 
present time has been that responsibility for 
relief to distress belongs to private organiza- 
tions, local communities, and the states. That 
fundamental policy is not to be changed, but 
since the fear has arisen that existing relief 
measures and resources may prove inadequate 
in certain localities, and to insure against any 
possible breakdown in those facilities, it is 
proposed that authority be granted to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to assist 
such states as may need it by underwriting 
only state bonds, or by loaning directly to 
such states as may not be in position, tempo- 
rarily, to sell securities in the market. 


The progressives are quick to point out 
that the point President Hoover now makes 
is the one upon which they insisted several 
months ago, and which at the time his ad- 
ministration condemned. As Mr. Hoover 
sees it, however, changing conditions call 
for a revision of policies. “The battle 
to set our economic machine in motion in 
this emergency takes new forms,” he says, 
“and requires new tactics from time to 
time.” 

RAILWAY LABOR PLAN 

At the same time that Mr. Hoover and 
the Democratic leaders were making known 
their ideas as to necessary forms of depres- 
sion relief, the officials of the railway labor 





unions were publishing a plan of their own. 
They warned the president of impending 
labor unrest and disturbance unless some- 
thing is done soon. As a means of stimu- 
lating trade and helping the employment 
situation, they advocate the encouragement 
of our export trade. They point out that 
the exports of the United States have 
fallen off $3,000,000,000 since the depres- 
sion began, and this has hurt all industries 
in the country and has been injurious to 
the railroads. As a means of stimulating 
the export trade the union officials call for 
the government to grant a twenty-five-year 
moratorium, or postponement, to the na- 
tions which owe this government money, 
provided the debtor nations will remove 
barriers to trade with the United States 
and will undertake to stimulate such trade. 
The idea is that if the debt payments were 
stopped, it would be easier for foreign peo- 
ples to purchase our goods. Our industries 
would thus be stimulated by foreign de- 
mand and we might then start on the road 
toward normal times. 





LATIN AMERICA 


Latin American countries have opened 
negotiations with a view to the formation 
of a customs union, according to a recent 
statement of the foreign minister of Peru. 
The object of such an economic organiza- 
tion would be to afford the Central and 
South American republics a better oppor- 
tunity to combat the tariff policies of the 
United States. Those countries have for 
many years been provoked at the high tar- 
iff imposed by this country against their 
goods. Congress’ consideration of a tar- 
iff on copper, which has been included in 
the Senate tax bill, has given further im- 
petus to the movement. Chile and Peru 
are particularly active in fighting this new 
duty. They claim that if such action is 
taken by the American Congress, it will 
completely paralyze the economic life of 
the two countries which depend to a large 
degree upon the exportation of copper for 
their prosperity. 

This is not the first time that the Latin 
American republics have attempted to pre- 
sent a united front against the United 
States by means of a customs union. Sev- 
eral years ago, Argentina proposed such a 
union but was unable to gain the support 
of the other republics, particularly Peru 
and Chile. At that time, such action was 
taken because of an American tariff on 
agricultural products. But now that there 
is danger to a major product of those two 
countries, they have reversed their position 
and are leaders in the drive to retaliate 
against this country. Chile and Peru, hav- 
ing negotiated on the matter for some 
time, are said to have reached an agree- 
ment to take action regardless of the atti- 
tude of other Latin American nations. 





PREMIER INUKAI 
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the face of world opinion, was holding 
Manchuria, but they were not satisfied 
with half a loaf. Hence their attempt to 
inaugurate a reign of terror by killing the 
premier who had compromised, by at- 
tempting other assassinations, and by blow- 
ing up buildings in Tokio. 

The Japanese ministers of war and navy 
were sympathetic with the Fascist move- 
ment and were reported not to have been 
saddened by the assassination of the pre- 
mier. Both of them have been forced out 
of the cabinet, temporarily at least, and 
this is generally accepted as a blow to the 
terrorists. On the other hand, it is re- 
ported that Kisaburu Suzuki will succeed 
to the premiership, at the head of a na- 
tional cabinet, and he is a reactionary and 
a leader of Japanese Fascism. 

The outlook in Japan is therefore un- 
certain. Those who favor the develop- 
ment of democratic government after the 
model of the western powers have a hard 
row to hoe. There is a possibility of rev- 
olution from either side—from the Fascist 
militarists or from the pacifists who are 
tired of expensive military ventures. 
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Descriptions of Norway and France Furnished by 
Observers Writing From Europe 


Last week we quoted from letters re- 
ceived from the lands in the Mediter- 
ranean, or adjoining that great body of 
water. Here is something from the north 
lands of Europe—a description of con- 
ditions in Norway by a resident of the 
Norwegian capital, Oslo: 


Now as to Norway, it is a country as large 
as your old states Virginia, North Carolina 
and South Carolina together, but we have not 
quite 3,000,000 inhabitants, some of these also 
living as fishermen on the about 12,000 small 
islands along our coast. Fishing, forestry and 
some industry, especially lumber, wood pulp 
and paper, textiles, metal works and chemi- 
cals are our chief industries. We belong to 
the “Germanic” race, using a language resem- 
bling English, with Italian pronunciation. In 
regard to population, we are the most indus- 
trious seafaring nation in the world. But ab- 
solutely we have now the fifth or sixth place. 
Anyway we are manning also some parts of 
your commercial fleet. 

Our Constitution is somewhat more demo- 
cratic than yours, which we believe to be out 
of date—but that’s your business. Nominally 
we have two houses of parliament, but what 
was meant to be a Senate is only a commit- 
tee elected by the parliament itself among its 
members. We have talked of abolishing it. . . . 

As to our people, there are some Kelfish 
along the western coast, Lappish nomads in 
the north keeping reindeer, some families hav- 
ing up to 10,000 each... . 

We have unemployment insurance, the 
workers, the employers, the state, and the 
municipalities sharing in it. It is administered 
by the trade unions, with free admission also 
for unorganized, but none of these have 
joined. It functions well and of course no 
one leaves his job or fails to seek a new one 
on account of the “dole.” Unemployment 
augments also in Norway but not so rapidly 
and so badly as in Germany, England, Italy 
and the German border states. Russia has 
tried to dump goods on us but has failed. 


A letter from France discusses the in- 
dustrial conditions in that country, which 
is only now beginning to feel the effects 
of the depression. You will observe the 
system of part-time employment by which 
the French are softening the effects of the 
hard times on their working population: 


I am a managing director of a cotton spin- 
ning mill. My opinions would be typical of 
the opinions of our business “bourgeoisie” in 
general, although they might sometimes be a 
little different. The business depression is 
presently felt here acutely, especially in the 
textile trade. Most mills only work three or 
four days a week and some are permanently 
stopped. In 1930 France imported over 700,- 
000 bales of cotton from the U.S. A.; in 1931 
that number dropped to 211,000 bales! In 
the wool and linen industry, conditions are 
the same. Engineering, mining, building are 
not much better off. However, the number 
of unemployed people is far below that of 
many other countries. Two reasons account 


for that fact: firstly, the general policy is 
rather to reduce the number of working hours 
and give everybody a possibility of earning 
his living, though a meagre one, than to 
“sack” a proportion of the working people 
and to keep the others at full work; secondly, 
France is an agricultural country and agricul- 
_ is protected here by means of high tar- 
ae 

As far as reparations and war debts are 
concerned, I think that sooner or later they 
will have to be cancelled. But this is a topic 
that is worth the full length of a letter. 


Here are some observations from a 
young German who is spending his vaca- 
tion traveling on foot in France. It is 
interesting to see how he is received by the 
French people: 


After a little walk every day, I stop some 
autocar, and they are always so friendly as 
to permit me to get in for a little distance. 
My enterprise being quite uncommon here in 
France—though not in Germany—many peo- 
ple are anxious to speak to me, to ask me 
questions, and thus I have conversations with- 
out difficulty. But the more important thing 
is that I get into contact with all sorts of 
people—peasants and workers on the road, 
students in the university cities, all sorts of 
highly cultivated people in the autocars. 

Generally they think me to be an Alsatian 
or an Englishman, and are mostly astonished 
when they hear that I am a German. But in 
spite of all political quarrels between the 
French and German governments, I find a 
really amiable reception here. Very often, 
indeed, they invite me to drink a glass of 
wine with them; very often I spend an eve- 
ning in a family. Never have I heard an un- 
friendly word against Germany or the Ger- 
mans; on the contrary they always assured 
me that it is the greatest desire of the French 
people to live in peace with the whole world, 
especially with Germany. They tell me that 
the people, the man in the street, never liked 
the war nor wished it. Even the army is 
mostly hated here because the youths are 
forced to spend a year in it... . 

The landscape is sometimes wonderful, but 
very often a little monotonous. There are 
comparatively few woods here. The high- 
roads are in an excellent condition, so that 
France really may be considered as the coun- 
try fitted for tours in autocars. 

There are certainly rich provinces here, such 
as the Bourgogne, but in others an extraor- 
dinary poverty is prevailing. The villages 
have very often a desolate aspect, especially 
here in the Provence. The houses are only 
built of raw stones. In the hot sun they all 
look somewhat burnt. In the private houses 
I often remarked a lack of cleanliness, though 
the hotels let little to desire. 





INDIA RIOTS 





Rioting, open clashes, murders, general 
pillage and strife swept over two of In- 
dia’s most important cities—Bombay and 
Calcutta—last week. Unlike the many dis- 
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NOT FAR FROM PARIS 








turbances of the past few months, the 
present conflict was not between the gov- 
ernment and the independence party but 
between the century-old rivals, Hindus 
and Moslems. In the city of Bombay 
alone, a total of seventy-two persons had 
been killed and well on to a thousand 
wounded in the first few days of the clash. 

The revival of the Hindu-Moslem feud 
tends only to emphasize the extreme diffi- 
culties of the problems confronting India. 
The present uprising is not an anti-British 
demonstration but an outward manifesta- 
tion of the bitter hatred prevailing be- 
tween the two principal religious groups 
of India. It has been these age-old differ- 
ences which have to a large degree nulli- 
fied every attempt of the British govern- 
ment to solve the Indian problem and set 
up a stable and independent government 
for that country. 

Past experience has shown that when- 
ever Moslem and Hindu come into contact, 
there is likely to be trouble. One of the 
causes of the disturbances of last week in 
Calcutta was the celebration of a Moslem 
feast day, the New Year. As the Moham- 
medans were parading through the streets, 
hostile Hindus made an attempt to disrupt 
their procession by hurling stones into 
their midst. As a retaliatory measure, the 
Moslems precipitated themselves upon 
Hindu abodes, breaking the windows and 
doing other damage. 





A FORECAST 





Business Week, which has a reputation 
for being quite realistic in its business 
views, is more optimistic re- 
garding the business situation 
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ATMOSPHERE 


than it has been for some 
time. In the May 18 issue it 
makes this comment: 


Looking backward over the 
course of the basic business and 
financial indicators during the 
past two months anyone not 
completely poisoned by the per- 
vasive pessimism that has ac- 
companied his depression must 
be somewhat impressed by the 
scattered signs suggesting that 
most of the destructive force of 
the decline may have spent itself, 
and that some sort of uncertain 
equilibrium is being slowly es- 
tablished at current levels. Al- 
though employment and retail 
trade appear still to be declining 
activity in steel, building and 
other basic industries seems to 
have settled around an irreduci- 
ble minimum. The precipitate 
downward movement of com- 
modity prices has slackened and 
in some instances ceased. 





By the tenth of this month, 
the total deficit of the govern- 
ment’s treasury for the fiscal 
year had exceeded the $2,500,- 
000,000 mark. Since the be- 
ginning of the present fiscal 
year last July 1, the govern- 
ment’s income had declined by 
almost a billion dollars com- 
pared to the figures for last 
year. 











THOUGHTS AND 
SMILES 




















Many of the people who are now wringing 
their hands in despair have never lifted a fin- 
ger to fight municipal corruption and the 
very things out of which racketeering grows. 

—Heywood Broun 





“Most of the poems in my latest book,” 
Says a poet, “were written on the end of the 
pier at Blackpool.” We refrain from suggest- 
ing that he ought to have gone a few yards 
farther west. —London Humorist 





Senator Lewis says the United States should 
stop making foreign loans. Senator, if you 
have a stop that is any stopper than present 
conditions, please spare us. 

—Washington Post 





There is no doubt, as that arbiter contends, 
that the tall man has a decided social advan- 
tage. He can reach over the heads of the 
less fortunate and snag a plate of salad. 

—Philadelphia INQUIRER 





Two young scientists are reported to have 
smashed an atom, the last words of which 
were: “Why don’t you tackle somebody your 
own size?” —New York Sun 





“Any writer,” claims a poultry magazine, 
“can keep chickens in his back yard.” That 
isn’t the testimony of the next-door neigh- 
bor. —Roanoke Tres 





The more you speak of yourself, the more 
you are likely to lie. —Zimmermann 





It has been discovered that in giving un- 
til it hurts some people are extremely sensi- 
tive to pain. —St. Joseph News-Press 


A pound of pluck is worth a ton of luck. 
—Garfield 





No sir—we’re not in favor of an open- 
door policy; not with the wolf pacing up 
and down on our front porch! 

—Thomaston (Ga.) TIMEs 





Depend on no man, on no friend, but him 
who can depend on himself. —Lavater 





The new president of Peru is only a colonel, 
which may mean that all the generals have 
been used up. 

—Toronto (Ont.) Datry Star 





Wisdom is ofttimes nearer when we stoop 
than when we soar. —Wordsworth 





No wonder Rome folded up. She had no 
autos, gasoline or chewing gum to tax, and 
no postal rates to raise. 

—Macon TELEGRAPH 





Not one American has escaped the depres- 
sion, but each of the 125,000,000 has a 
remedy for it. —Washington Post 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


NTIL recently hope had been ex- 

pressed that Congress might finish its 
work and adjourn before the meeting of 
the national conventions. It seems now 
that this plan will have to be abandoned, 
since a large part of the legislative pro- 
gram will be unfinished when convention 
time comes next month. Latest reports 
are to the effect that Congress will take a 
recess of a month starting June 11. This 
will allow the senators and representatives, 
who are leaders of the two political parties, 
to attend the Chicago conventions. On 
July 11 the session will reopen. 

This news of a summer session will come 
as a shock to those who see in the delibera- 
tions of Congress an evil influence which is 
likely to react unfavorably upon business 
and to dim the prospect of economic recov- 
ery. There are many such people. It is 
frequently said that the members of Con- 
gress could perform no better service than 
to adjourn and go home. It is argued that 
while Congress is in session its members 
are putting forward plans of taxation and 
business control which would, if carried 
out, be harmful, and that the very discus- 
sion of these projects alarms business men 
and the general public, destroys confidence 
and prevents the development of such a 
spirit of optimism as might furnish a con- 
dition for progress toward better times. 

The issue as to the place which Congress 
should occupy in our political system has 
been raised sharply by recent statements of 
President Hoover. He pointed to the ne- 
cessity of quick action and by implication 
suggested that Congress was delaying eco- 
nomic recovery by dilatory tactics and by 
a failure to cut government expenses. 

This statement, together with attacks by 
the press on Congress, stirred resentment 
among the legislators. In private conver- 
sation many members of both parties have 
asserted stoutly that it is the business of 
Congress to deliberate and that deliberation 
is more than ever necessary in a time of 
crisis such as this. 

Those who insist upon the right of Con- 
gress to deliberate upon measures of taxa- 
tion, charge that big business interests, 


wishing to maintain their privileges and 
wishing to avoid just burdens, find it con- 
venient to convince the people that Con- 
gress is not to be trusted and that whenever 
it undertakes to destroy privileges or to 
impose burdens upon large corporations, it 
is “hurting business.” Certain members of 
Congress assert that if public confidence is 
shaken whenever Congress gives deliberate 
attention to questions affecting business and 
its control, the fault lies not with Congress 
but with those who, by propaganda, have 
taught the people that big business is a “‘sa- 
cred cow” which must not be touched and 
that the Congress elected by the people is 
unworthy of public confidence. 


a a>) 


TTEMPTS to restore some of the 

economy measures which had been 
stricken from the omnibus bill by the 
House of Representatives were being made 
in the Senate last week. Following the re- 
peated requests of the president that Con- 
gress enact an economy bill more far- 
reaching in its scope than the omnibus bill, 
the Senate undertook the task of working 
out such a program. A special economy 
committee, composed of six members— 
three Democrats and three Republicans— 
was appointed and began canvassing the 
field of government activities with a view 
to reducing expenditures to the extent of 
more than $200,000,000. 

It is expected that if this committee, 
working in codperation with the White 
House, is able to bring forth such a meas- 
ure and secure its passage by the Senate, 
sufficient pressure may be exerted upon the 
House to reverse its previous action on the 
omnibus bill. Members of the House 
Economy Committee have been working 
with the Senate group. The non-partisan 
character of the Senate committee is re- 
garded as an outstanding factor in the pres- 
ent economy drive because of the ability 
of the members to muster votes from both 
sides of the chamber when the matter 
comes up for debate. 


a) 


NE of the economy measures under 
consideration in Congress has been 
the subject of unusually keen debate be- 
cause of its bearing upon the problem of 
national defense. It was proposed that the 
reduction of governmental operations and 
personnel apply to the army as well as the 
civilian activities of the government. The 
carrying out of the plan suggested would 
drop 2000 army officers from the service. 
There was a spirited debate over this pro- 
vision in the House of Representatives, but 
finally the cut in the army forces was 
placed in the economy bill by a vote of 141 
to 135. This action will, of course, be de- 
bated further before it is acted upon by 
the Senate. 

In defense of the cutting down of the 
number of army officers, it is said that the 
army can bear the reduction as well as can 
the other operations of the government. 

It is claimed that a reduction of 











our forces is desirable as a gesture 
toward support of disarmament 
plans. It is said that no foreign 
war is in prospect and that, fur- 
thermore, there are many arms 
of the service which are out of 
date and which could be pared 
down without a loss of actual ef- 
ficiency in the army. Against the 
proposal to dismiss 2000 officers, 
it is charged that such action 
would interfere with the efficiency 
of the army, which, the military 
experts say, is already cut down 
to a minimum. It is said that all 
the officers now serving in the 
army are necessary as a nucleus 
about which a large armed force 
might be built in case of war. 
General Douglas MacArthur, 
chief of staff of the army ex- 
presses alarm at the proposal to 
drop the 2000 officers. He says: 








IN THE GRIP OF THE MONSTER 
—Hanny in Philadelphia INQUIRER 


An efficient and sufficient corps 
of officers means the difference be- 
tween victory and defeat. It is 

















for these reasons and because of the 


further fact that the success 
of the American system of prepared- 
ness is peculiarly dependent upon 
the continued existence of an ade- 
quate corps of officers, that the War 
Department views with the utmost 
concern the proposals in the army 
appropriation bill to remove perma- 
nently, by more than 16 per cent, 
the number of regular army officers. 

Further reductions would bring 
us close to prostration—a condition 
not conducive to a feeling of se- 
curity at home nor to enhance the 
respect with which our pacific coun- 
sels are received abroad. 


Representative Wood of In- 
diana, Republican, former chair- 
man of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and a prominent represen- 
tative of the Hoover administra- 
tion, called at the White House 
to get an expression of the presi- 
dent’s opinion and came back 
with the report that Mr. Hoover 
wished a reduction in army ex- 
penses. He went on to say: 





True to form, the army, the 
greatest lobbying group in all the 
United States, is trying to hold on 
to all it has. There has never been 














BOWING TO AN IRRESISTIBLE FORCE 


“The decision is due to world opinion and to end the 
world-wide odium which 
page 1) 


has fallen upon us.” (See 
—Kirby in N. Y. WoruLD-TELEGRAM 








a time since the war but what they 
have been before this body in every 
session resisting every attempt to take away 
from them, no matter whether it was good 
or bad. 

You cannot tell me that 5000 American 
officers are not as good as 5000 English of- 
ficers. Yet, while 5000 English officers are 
officering the army of England, here we have 
12,000 for the same purpose. 


GN 

URING recent months the name of 

Owen D. Young has frequently been 
mentioned as a compromise candidate for 
the Democratic 
nomination. There 
were many who 
thought that in 
the event Gover- 
nor Roosevelt 
failed to obtain 
the necessary ma- 
jority for, nomina- 
tion, Mr. Young 
stood an excellent 
chance to be the 
party’s choice. 
But such talk 
came to an abrupt 
stop on May 16, 
when Mr. Young, writing to a friend who 
was urging his nomination, made the def- 
inite statement that he could not accept 
a nomination for the presidency if it were 
offered him. Usually, little weight is at- 
tached to such utterances on the part of 
men in public life, but in this instance the 
declaration was so strongly worded and 
apparently so sincere, that Mr. Young is 
no longer considered as a possible candi- 
date. 

This assurance has served, it is thought 
by many, to strengthen Governor Roose- 
velt, as Mr. Young seemed to be one of 
the main hopes of those opposed to the 
New York governor. However, while 
Governor Roosevelt will control a much 
larger block of votes than any other can- 
didate, he will not have a majority. The 
anti-Roosevelt forces, including various 
favorite sons, will control enough votes to 
block his nomination at least in the early 
ballots. Former Governor Smith con- 
tinues to be unalterably opposed to the 
choice of Roosevelt as the standard bearer 
of the party. While Mr. Smith appears 
to desire the nomination for himself, there 
are few who think he has a chance of re- 
ceiving it. However, he has been keeping 
himself prominently before the public, and 
last week, won considerable praise for a 
clear, concrete radio address in which 
he outlined a program to cope with the 
depression. There are many who do not 
agree with Mr. Smith’s conclusions, but 
in general his directness and his coura- 
geous enunciation of personal policy is ad- 
mired. 
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NTRODUCED into the Senate on Fri- 
day, May 13, the billion-dollar tax bill 
occupied the center of the stage in the 
upper house last week. All possible haste 





in passing the entire measure was urged 
by Reed Smoot, chairman of the Finance 
Committee which had drafted the bill. But 
his admonition went unheeded by several 
members during the first few days of de- 
bate. A violent controversy over the in- 
come tax provisions broke out as soon as 
Senator Smoot had presented the bill. 
Senator Couzens presented an amendment 
calling for the enactment of the war-time 
income tax rates which were much higher 
than those contained in the bill. The 
amendment was defeated. Then, Senator 
Connally offered another amendment call- 
ing for the 1922 rates also higher than the 
rates of the bill but lower than those 
which prevailed during the war. 


At this juncture, the picturesque sena- 
tor from Louisiana, Huey Long, became 
the principal figure in the tax debate. On 
May 16, the Senate convened in night ses- 
sion in order to make progress on the bill 
and take action on the income tax sec- 
tions. But Mr. Long, in favor of the 
Connally amendment, was determined not 
to permit a vote during the evening ses- 
sion because he was certain that it would 
be defeated. So, for three hours, the sen- 
ator from Louisiana held the floor in a 
one-man filibuster, thus making a vote im- 
possible. However, when the vote was 
taken the following day, the amendments 
were defeated and the income tax pro- 
visions contained in the original bill were 
passed. After having passed the income, 
estate and gift tax sections, it appeared 
that the next storm was likely to break on 
the question of a beer tax, recommended 
by Senator Tydings and on the numerous 
excise taxes presented by the Finance 
Committee. 


ou 


RESIDENT HOOVER vetoed the 

Democratic tariff bill on May 11. This 
was his first important veto during the 
present session of Congress. In returning 
the bill to the House of Representatives 
where it originated, Mr. Hoover pointed 
out several objections to the bill as passed. 
First, it would have deprived him of the 
power to make changes in the rate of du- 
ties charged on any specific import upon 
the recommendations of the Tariff Com- 
mission. In this way, the president be- 
lieves, the flexibility of recent tariff acts 
would largely be nullified. 


The second objection of the president 
was that the bill required him to enter 
negotiations with foreign countries for 
special rates on goods imported from this 
country in return for which the United 
States would agree to lower the rate of 
duty upon goods coming from those coun- 
tries. Mr. Hoover believes that such ac- 
tion would only lead to tariff wars and in- 
ternational friction. At present, this 
country imposes equal duties on the goods 
of all countries making no preferences. 
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Mr. Louis Fischer, who has written quite 
a little about Russia, discusses the chang- 
ing status of intellectuals of that country 
in the May Current History. “Ever since 
the Communist rise to power fifteen years 
ago,” he says, “the Russian brain-workers 
have been considered a class apart, a po- 
tentially or actively hostile class to be tol- 
erated only because nothing could move 
without it, but to be watched carefully, 
frightened into submission and punished 
for every mistake or offense.” But now, 
according to Mr. Fischer, that situation is 
changing: 


With the suddenness which characterizes 
many Soviet events, the sun has commenced 
to shine on Russia’s intelligentsia. A pro- 
nouncement by Stalin drove the clouds away. 
For the first time since the 1917 revolution 
the Bolsheviks are eagerly occupying them- 
selves with the welfare of the engineer, the 
scientist, the teacher, the physician and the 
white-collar intellectual class generally. Out 
of a sky black with persecution of the mental 
workers has appeared a brightness which is 
improving their lot, safeguarding them from 
the suspicion of overzealous crusaders and 
granting them an enviable position of social 
equality. 





There have been many complaints, both 
at home and abroad, concerning the stand- 
ards maintained by the Hollywood film 
producers. There is a widespread belief 
that those who control the film industry 
subordinate every other consideration to 
the desire for gain and that their quest for 
profits is not always prudent. It is fre- 
quently asserted that they are losing their 
hold upon the public because they cater 
chiefly to coarse tastes and that they fur- 
nish a product of a lower standard than 
that which the public really desires. The 
Manchester (England) Guardian com- 
ments as follows upon the film situation: 


Hollywood, in recent years one of the most 
opulent and apparently secure manufacturing 
towns in the world, is at last feeling with 
some keenness the chill wind of depression. 
Dwindling audiences in the home and foreign 
markets are having their effect. An “all 
industry” conference of the film chiefs has 
just been told by its chairman that the 
next few months will be the most critical 
they have faced, and that drastic steps 
may be necessary to ensure that the in- 
dustry lives within its means. To make 
matters worse, the “stars” in their courses 
seem to be fighting against the Hollywood 









system in increasing numbers. Nancy Carroll 
is the latest to throw down the gauntlet, 
though the grounds of her quarrel are not 
stated. Marlene Dietrich and Joseph von 
Sternberg have preceded her, and their dis- 
agreement with Hollywood is on a matter of 
principle of some interest to intelligent fol- 
lowers of the film. For Von Sternberg, like 
other famous directors before him, considers 
that to accept Hollywood’s methods would be 
a degradation of his art, and rather than obey 
orders has left in the middle of a contract, 
taking with him the actress he has done more 
than any one to make. His case is the same 
as that of the great Russian producer Eisen- 
stein, who found the attitude of the Western 
studios intolerable and returned to his own 
country to enrich cinema with his work. It 
is the same as that of Jannings, who shook 
the dust of Hollywood from his feet with 
some vigour and put his great talent at Ger- 
many’s disposal. It has its parallel in Theo- 
dore Dreiser’s feud with the film magnates 
over their mangling of his “American Trag- 
edy,” which will remain for long enough a 
classic instance of the lengths to which Holly- 
wood’s purely commercial policy will go in 
handling a masterpiece. Dreiser’s great novel 
is in its essence an indictment of American 
society. Yet it was given for sale purposes 
an entirely different bent, and its author has 
not ceased since to protest in the courts and 
out against the vitiation of his work. Is there 
any chance that the protests of producers, 
actors, and authors will lead Hollywood to 
revise its standards? 


POST-WAR EUROPE 


In his latest book, “Can Europe Keep 
the Peace?” (New York: Harper and 
Brothers. $3) Mr. Frank H. Simonds 
presents one of the clearest and most 
straightforward analyses of present-day 
Europe which has been called to our at- 
tention in recent months. And few people 
are better qualified than Mr. Simonds to 
appreciate and understand the course of 
events in Europe since the World War. 
As a newspaper man, he was present at 
the Paris Peace Conference in 1919. He 
has spent a great deal of time in Europe 
since the war, attending international con- 
ferences and watching political events. 

Using the Paris conference as a starting 
point, Mr. Simonds traces the conflict be- 
tween European nations over the settle- 
ment of the war made at that time. He 
portrays in a vivid manner the bitter 
struggle for revision of the treaties in 
which the defeated powers are engaged. 
Taking each country separately, he ex- 
plains why it was not satisfied with the 
peace and why it has not been able to 
reconcile itself to the settlement as final. 
Then, turning to the other side, he pre- 
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sents the views of the several nations 
which are striving to maintain the status 
quo. Revision vs. Status Quo is the cen- 
tral theme of the book. 

Mr. Simonds’ apparent pessimism may 
shock many who are prone to interpret 
events not as they actually are but as 
they should be. The author is above all 
a realist and as such endeavors only to 
set forth facts. He is not prejudiced, for 
in criticizing he does not take sides with 
either group of conflicting nations. 

The two outstanding developments of 
the post-war 
which have 
done most to 
insure peace 
are, in the 
opinion of Mr. 
Simonds, the 
Locarno agree- 
ments and the 
Hoover mora- 
torium. By the 
first, Germany 
was_ brought 
into the League 
of Nations and 
treated more as 
an equal than 
previously. As 
a result, har- 
mony prevailed 
in Europe for 
a few years. 
By the mora- 
torium, Mr. Si- 
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fruits of the increase were absorbed in 
profits to business, and these profits were 
used in increasing industrial equipment. 
This still further increased production at 
the very time that the purchasing power 
of the people was falling off because of the 
low incomes of farmers and laborers. He 
asserts, then, that wages should be brought 
to a higher level and that farm incomes 
should be raised. There should be a cen- 
tral control agency for the different indus- 
tries, and the government should interfere 
in the distribution of wealth by taxation 
and other pow- 
ers at its com- 
mand. 

These are 
but a_ few 
suggestions ap- 
pended to a 
book which 
does not un- 
dertake to out- 
line a_ specific 
plan, but to 
present a case 
for the need of 
planning. 

“America 
Faces the Fu- 
ture” is a dif- 
ferent kind of 
book. It fur- 
nishes the out- 
lines of definite 








monds believes 
that war debts and reparations have been 
killed forever. “As a result of the Hoover 
moratorium all of the war debts and at 
least the greater part of reparations 
are dead, as dead as Queen Anne.” 


NATIONAL PLANNING 


In the analysis of national planning pro- 
grams which we carried in THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER a few weeks ago we referred to 
the collection of plans, or ideas relative to 
a better organized society, which had been 
brought together into a volume called 
“America Faces the Future,” edited by 
Charles A. Beard. This outstanding con- 
tribution to the literature of the planning 
movement has now been joined by another 
very able presentation of the case for eco- 
nomic planning, “A Planned Society,” by 
George Soule (New York: Macmillan. 
$2.50). 

These books supplement each other very 
well. Mr. Soule, who is an editor of the 
New Republic, emphasizes the planless- 
ness of our present economic life, and ex- 
plains that no one, not even the great cap- 
tains of industry, have control of the situ- 
ation. Things do not happen 
in accordance with plans. Un- 
intended turns of events in 
the business world bring ca- 
lamity to all classes of the 
population. He then describes 
the confusion of thought 
which prevails in American 
politics. He argues that we 
should abandon the Jaissez- 
faire attitude and establish a 
social control which would de- 
termine the nature of our eco- 
nomic institutions and of our 
industrial operations. 

Mr. Soule says that once we 
set ourselves to the establish- 
ment of a planned society, we 
can carry the program into ef- 
fect, though it must be done 
as a slow growth through ex- 
perimentation. No one can 
say offhand and in advance of 
the experiment, just how our 
business life should be or- 
dered. Near the end of the 
book he points to certain 
weaknesses of our economic 








society and argues that these 
faults should be corrected as 
a first step toward a planned 
society. For example, he as- 
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VIENNA, A YEAR BEFORE THE OUTBREAK OF THE WAR. 


Prior to 1914 this city was a gay metropolis, but it has since undergone many changes as a 
result of the difficult straits in which Austria has been plunged since the war. 


serts that the incomes of 
farmers and laborers were too 
low during recent years—even 
before the depression. Pro- 
duction increased, but the 


FROM THE JACKET DESIGN OF “AMERICA ifi 
FACES THE FUTURE.” and specific 

plans for the 

improvement 


of economic conditions. There are an- 
alyses of’ a considerable number of “blue 
prints for a planned economy.” There is 
“The Five Year Plan” for America, by 
Charles A. Beard. There are chapters on 
the Swope plan, on the plan of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Federation of Labor, 
and a number of other programs which 
have been worked out in some detail. 

These two books taken together consti- 
tute valuable material for a study of the 
theory of planning and the more important 
concrete plans which have been set forth 
for examination and possible use. 


YOUNG CHINA 


Drama on a major scale is being enacted 
today in China. Aside from the disturb- 
ances occasioned by the conflict between 
Japan and China, the Chinese people are 
witnessing a stirring internal struggle. The 
country is undergoing a revolution in every 
phase of its national life—a revolution 
which is at the same time political, eco- 
nomic, religious and intellectual. The Chi- 
nese are passing through a period of his- 
toric transition. The old China which 
lasted for thousands of years is decaying 
and out of the ruins a new civilization is 
arising. The present is a time of adjust- 
ment as old institutions are being slowly 
torn down to meet new conditions. But 
already the forces of reconstruction are 
beginning to become apparent. 

It is therefore of particular interest at 
this time to read a book which portrays 
some aspects of this revolution. Pearl S. 
Buck, author of “The Good Earth,” which 
won the Pulitzer Prize for the best novel 
of 1931, now gives us a smaller but hardly 
less interesting volume in “The Young 
Revolutionist” (New York: Friendship 
Press, John Day Co. $1.50). Just as she 
studied and described the Chinese family 
in “The Good Earth,’’ Miss Buck now ex- 
amines the Chinese boy and young man 
of today. She sees him bewildered and 
puzzled by the conflict between the old and 
the new; not understanding a great deal of 
what is taking place, but anxious to learn 
and to do his part in the rebuilding of his 
country. He is often held down by age- 
old and deep-rooted traditions, and it is 
not easy to tear himself away from the 
past. But slowly he is doing it, and grad- 
ually China is being remade. Probably 
“The Young Revolutionist” does not de- 
serve to rank with its predecessor as a 
work of great artistic merit, but it never- 
theless deserves high praise. It is written 
in excellent style, is highly informational 
and should appeal to all who have an in- 
terest in what is taking place in China. 
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N ANY study of American foreign rela- 
tions since the World War, the problem 

of disarmament, and the international ne- 
gotiations bearing upon that subject in 
which this country has 
taken part, must be given a 


> rank of primary impor- 
9 tance. At the Washington 
Disarmament 


Arms Conference of 1921, 

the Geneva Conference of 
1927, the London Conference of 1930, and 
at the present World Conference at Ge- 
neva, our government has shown a spirit 
of willing and ready codperation and has 
ever been prepared to go the limit with 
other nations in the scaling down of arma- 
ments. 

And in addition to the interest which the 
government has manifested in the subject, 
there is abundant evidence to show that 
the American people have wholeheartedly 
and almost passionately espoused the cause 
of disarmament. It is estimated that some 
400 organizations, with a probable total 
membership of 15,000,000, are actively 
working for the reduction of armaments. 
Agitation is widespread and it is far from 
uncommon to hear an individual prominent 
in public life, call upon the nations of the 
world drastically to reduce their instru- 
ments of warfare. American public opin- 
ion has crystallized in favor of disarma- 
ment. 

What has been the result of this fervent 
stand on armaments taken by both the 
government and the people? Let us briefly 
examine the facts. As stated above, four 
conferences have been held. The first, the 
Washington Arms Conference, brought 
about an agreement among five nations,— 
the United States, Great Britain, Japan, 
France and Italy—providing for the limi- 
tation of capital, or battle, ships. The sec- 
ond, the Geneva Conference, made no con- 
crete contribution to the cause of disarma- 
ment. The third, the London Conference, 
imposed limitations on three countries—the 
United States, Great Britain and Japan— 
with respect to cruisers, destroyers and 
submarines. The fourth, the meeting now 
in session at Geneva, is for the moment 
deadlocked and it is impossible to predict 
the outcome. 


However, in spite of these conferences . 


we find that the nations of the world today 
are more heavily armed than they were 
in 1913. Approximately 6,000,000 men 
throughout the world are in military serv- 
ice, and the total annual military expendi- 
ture of all nations amounts to about five 
billion dollars, which figure includes the 
payment for past wars as well as the prep- 
aration for future wars. The major pow- 
ers are devoting from sixty to seventy per 
cent of their budgets to military expenses 
in one form or another. 


Why, we may inquire, have the results 
of disarmament negotiations been so mea- 
ger? Why has so. little progress been 
made in the past fourteen 
years? There can be no 
doubt that people every- 
where have a horror of war 
and dread the prospect of a 
future conflict. The reai 
reason appears to lie in the fact that polit- 
ical instability stands in the way. Dr. 
Thomas H. Healy, assistant dean of the 
Georgetown University School of Foreign 
Service and a student of the problem, 
makes the following interesting analysis: 


A Political 
or Moral 
Issue? 


The basic fact which makes the Geneva 
Conference a pathetic futility is that arma- 
ment is not the disease, but one of the re- 
sults of a disease. Little progress can be 
made in the curing of the disease until we 
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By David S. Muzzey and Walter E. Myer 


strike at the cause of it. The real cause is 
the political and economic turmoil of Eu- 
rope and the Far East. Until these political 
and economic troubles are settled, disarma- 
ment seems impossible. 

Another authority on the subject, Frank 
H. Simonds, political analyst, says in his 
latest book, “Can Europe Keep the 
Peace?”: 

Failure of all efforts to bring about an in- 
ternational adjustment of the problem of 
armaments has been primarily due to the 
fact, little perceived in Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries, that armaments are but a subordinate 
detail in the far larger question of peace. In 
reality, armies and navies alike are only the 
means by which national policies are carried 
out. Thus, all reduction of military and 
naval forces waits upon prior adjustment of 
the policies of nations. And since, up to the 
present time the policies of continental peo- 
ples remain irreconcilable, disarmament con- 
ferences have led promptly and fatally to a 
collision of these policies. 

The fact that to most of Europe, disar- 
mament is nothing more than a hard polit- 
ical problem does not seem to be fully un- 
derstood in this country. To the majority 
of American people, and generally to all 
Anglo-Saxons, disarmament is a great moral 
issue. It is regarded as a means of assur- 
ing permanent peace and is thought to be 
preéminently desirable, irrespective of pol- 
itics. But to Europe, disarmament is de- 
pendent upon political considerations, fore- 
most of which is the problem of security. 


The French attitude toward disarmament 
presents the best illustration of this view- 


point. On two occasions, France has been 
invaded by a_ powerful 
neighbor—a neighbor which 
The is superior i 
perior in resources and 
French which is deeply resentful of 
Position 


the post-war settlements. 
It is well established that 
the Germans hope that sometime in the fu- 











ture the Versailles Treaty will be revised. 
The French have set themselves against 
this with all the energy at their command. 
They insist that Germany be kept from re- 
turning to her former power. They have 
the feeling that a strong Germany means 
the threat of another invasion. Whether 
or not this is true is beside the point. The 
feeling exists and is very real. 

France therefore contends that she must 
first be assured of security before she can 
undertake any drastic program of disarma- 
ment. She has repeatedly made overtures 
to Great Britain and the United States for 
a consultative pact—an agreement whereby 
the nations will undertake to consult in 
case a threat to the peace of Europe should 
be presented—or some other guaranty of 
security. But the United States has been 
unwilling to enter into any such agreement. 
Without this assurance, which to them 
seems vital, the French hold fast to their 
armaments and refuse to reduce them. 
The consideration, thus, is political, and 
what is true of France is equally true of 
other European nations. 

With the United States the case is dif- 
ferent. We are so situated geographically 
and are potentially so powerful that we 
have little to fear from invasion. We have 
been able without fear to reduce our ar- 
maments to the minimum—we have a 
standing army of about 130,000 men and 
have not built up to the limits allowed by 
the London Naval Treaty. It is under- 
standable therefore that in this country dis- 
armament should be a moral rather than a 
political issue. 

In sum, therefore, it appears that there 
is little hope for real disarmament until a 
greater degree of political tranquillity pre- 
vails throughout the world. Nations can- 
not be induced to discard their instruments 
of warfare until they have a feeling of se- 
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curity. Some efforts have been made to 
build up an assurance of universal secur- 
ity, through such mediums as the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact, the League of Nations and 
the Locarno Pacts are affecting Europe. It 
is difficult to say whether the United 
States will ever feel disposed to join in 
any agreement designed to preserve spe- 
cifically the security of Europe. It is 
thought in some quarters that action of 
this kind is an essential prerequisite to the 
reduction of armaments in Europe. How- 
ever, the United States has so far refused 
to adhere to any such pact proposed. 





While this appears to be the present 
situation with regard to disarmament, it 
would seem inaccurate to say that there 
is no hope in the future for 
progress in that direction, 


Prospects and that nothing whatever 
for the : 

has been accomplished 
Future 


since the war. Certain 
limitations have after all 
been imposed on the naval construction 
carried on by the major powers. While 
it may be argued that the reductions in 
armaments made since the war have 
amounted to little, it must still be recog- 
nized as a notable achievement that they 
have been made at all. The world has 
come to accept one great principle with 
regard to disarmament. It is now univer- 
sally agreed that the armaments of a na- 
tion are a matter of concern to other na- 
tions and that they are subject to inter- 
national negotiation. Armament, today, 
may be said to be every nation’s business 
and not one nation’s business. So long as 
this attitude remains there seems hope for 
progress. 

And it must be remembered that the 
problem of disarmament is not one which 
can be solved in the course of a few years. 
It is a long, hard problem which will in all 
probability face the world for many dec- 
ades to come. The following quotation 
from Dr. Healy, will serve to illustrate 
the difficulty of arriving at constructive 
achievement in armament reduction. 


Kindly bear with us a moment while we 
quote a few statements of world leaders on 
disarmament. One of them said that “a pro- 
gressive disarmament should start immedi- 
ately, because if we are to continue the 
costly increase of our armies, militarism will 
win and all attempts to maintain peace will 
be in vain.” Another said that “instead of 
talking disarmament it would be better to 
enforce the existing agreements between the 
powers.” Still another urged “the great diffi- 
culties of disarmament when the major prob- 
lems of Europe remain still unsolved and 
when their solution is harder than ever.” 
Still another felt that “the publicity given to 
the large standing armies of Europe can in 
no way help the promotion of friendly rela- 
tions between the powers.” Another leader 
saw “the difficulty of the problem of disarma- 
ment in the impossibility to apply any uni- 
form ratio to the different countries because 
of special geographic, political, and military 
conditions in each country.” A Frenchman 
stated “I will reduce the burden of arma- 
ments as soon as I shall obtain the guarantee 
that France is not threatened.” 

It may surprise readers to learn that these 
statements were not made at the present 
world conference on disarmament but were 
made at a European conference on disarma- 
ment held 100 years ago, namely, 1831. 


It is thus possible to understand the sit- 
uation which exists today at Geneva. The 
conference is proceeding only with the 
greatest difficulty because of unsettled con- 
ditions in Europe. The nations all have 
certain national policies and any agree- 
ment which they arrive at must be such 
as will not be contrary to those policies. 
And when we consider the conflicting na- 
ture of European national policies it can 
easily be seen that there appears to be 
little hope at present for any great reduc- 
tion in world armaments. 
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WAR TREATY CHANGES 
DEMANDED IN EUROPE 


(Concluded from page 1) 

reach an agreement on disarmament. It 
was the fundamental cause of the collapse 
of the London Conference which met a 
short time ago to consider the formation 
of a Danubian union. And with the Lau- 
sanne conference on reparations less than 
a month away, it looms as the great obsta- 
cle to be overcome if satisfactory agree- 
ments are to be reached. 





THE TREATIES 


And so the conflict between victor and 
vanquished continues. The defeated pow- 
ers are seeking to change the four impor- 
tant treaties which arose out of the Paris 
Peace Conference. The first and most im- 
portant of these is, of course, the Treaty 
of Versailles, signed by Germany. The 
second, the Treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye, 
was the agreement with Austria. The third, 
the Treaty of Trianon, 
was the settlement with 
Hungary, and the fourth, 
the treaty of Neuilly, with 
Bulgaria. Each was mod- 
eled upon the lines of the 
Versailles Treaty. Each 
was designed to prevent 
the former powers from 
becoming a future threat 
to the victors. 

The sections of these 
treaties which some na- 
tions have considered so 
onerous and which have 
been the cause of such 
bitter international fric- 
tion fall naturally into 
four principal categories. 
First, there is a demand 
for changes in the territo- 
rial provisions. The de- 
feated powers seek the re- 
turn of at least a part of 
their former territory. We 
shall examine the specific 


EUROPE 
demands of each country 


BEFORE 


section. The other territorial losses, such 
as the German colonies and the prov- 
inces of Alsace-Lorraine, are not akin to 
the Polish Corridor in stirring the Ger- 
mans to demand unanimously the revision 
of this section of the treaty. 

ARMAMENTS 


German protests against the inequalities 
in disarmament forced upon her are to be 
heard at every international conference 
called to discuss this subject. By the 
treaty, Germany was forced to disarm. 
She was permitted to maintain an army of 
only 100,000 men. She was restricted in 
the manufacture and the importation of 
munitions. Her sea force was drastically 
curtailed. Surrounded by countries bris- 
tling with armaments, Germany cannot ac- 
cept this blow without protest. Either 
she should be permitted to arm, or other 
nations should be forced to disarm, is the 
demand of Germany today. 

The protest against reparations pay- 
ments constitutes one of the most impor- 
tant chapters in the history of post-war 








AND AFTER THE 


tria have been so adverse since the war 
that on many occasions the League of Na- 
tions and various countries have been 
obliged to come to her rescue. 

And as the Treaty of Versailles limited 
the size of the German army to 100,000 
men, so the Allies prevented Austria from 
maintaining an army larger than 30,000 
soldiers. The sad state of Austrian finances 
would have undoubtedly made it difficult 
to support a larger military force, but the 
country cannot but feel that it has been 
sadly discriminated against by the settle- 
ment. 

HUNGARY AND BULGARIA 


3. Hungary. No country in Europe feels 
more bitterly the territorial losses than 
Hungary. Consequently, in no European 
country is the demand for treaty revision 
more unanimous than in Hungary. The 
people, ina single voice, are crying out 
against what they call the injustices of the 
Treaty of Trianon. The desire for the re- 
turn of the lost provinces is a burning is- 
sue with the Hungarians, By the terms of 
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CHANGES MADE 


PEACE TREATIES 


post-war treaties. The Italians were disap- 
pointed at the results of the Paris negotia- 
tions. In fact, their delegates withdrew 
from the conference because they failed to 
receive what they considered to be their 
share of territory. The Italians desired 
German colonies in Africa that were given 
to France. While they were given an im- 
portant strip of land along the Adriatic 
coast, including the Trentino and southern 
Tyrol, former Austrian possessions, they 
sought to extend their boundary further. 
It is a cherished hope of the Italians to 
make the entire Adriatic an Italian sea by 
occupying as much of the east coast as 
possible. The rivalry between Italy and 
France in southeastern Europe is one of 
the greatest motives behind the revisionist 
movement in Italy. Italy is disturbed at 
the increased power gained by France as a 
result of the peace settlement. 


These nations constitute the first group. 
Aligned against them is a second group 
which ever since the Paris conference has 
done its utmost to prevent changes in the 
settlements. The principal 
members of this group 
are: 

AGAINST REVISION 


1. France. The one out- 
standing feature of the 
French foreign policy 
since the war has been 
the maintenance of the 
post-war treaties. Every 
statesman in power, re- 
gardless of his party affil- 
iations, has been deter- 
mined that changes shall 
not be made. The mem- 
ory of two invasions from 
Germany within less than 
half a century has tended 
to make Frenchmen feel 
that they can make their 
country secure only by 
keeping Germany in a 
weakened condition 
through disarmament and 
by preventing her from 
uniting with Austria. The 
maintenance of the post- 











in the course of this ar- 
ticle. Second, there is the 
objection that the peace treaties deprived 
the defeated nations of equality with other 
nations in regard to armaments. Third is 
the objection to reparations, and fourth the 
sections of the treaties which made it im- 
possible for the defeated countries to unite 
in the future. The principal nations seek- 
ing modifications in the treaties are the 
following: 
GERMANY 


1. Germany. Not for a moment have 
the German people accepted the Versailles 
Treaty as anything but an unjust punish- 
ment inflicted upon those who participated 
in the war and upon generations yet un- 
born, as well. Their grievances are numer- 
ous. Germany lost 27,000 square miles of 
territory in Europe and all her overseas 
possessions. But no loss is so deeply re- 
sented as that section which has _ be- 
come known as the Polish Corridor. By 
transferring this region to Poland, the 
drafters of the Versailles Treaty separated 
the main part of Germany from that sec- 
tion known as East Prussia. It is indeed 
a bitter pill for a German to swallow when 
he looks at a map of Europe and sees his 
country split in two in such a manner. 

The Polish Corridor is comprised of an 
area about equal to that of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut combined. When the war 
came to a close, Poles and Germans living 
in this section were about equally matched. 
But today, the Poles outnumber the Ger- 
mans almost ten to one, due largely to the 
fact that there has been a constant flow 
of Poles into the Corridor and Germans 
from it. Danzig, located at the mouth of 
the Corridor, was also taken from Germany 
and set up as a free city under the con- 
trol of the League of Nations. 
mans demand the return of this port which 
1s today largely under Polish jurisdiction. 
The population of Danzig is overwhelm- 
ingly German which makes it doubly hard 
for Germany to accept the loss of this 





The Ger-: 


Europe. Though the German government 
was temporarily relieved of these payments 
by the Hoover moratorium, the issue is 
not dead. It has recently become more 
acute by the repeated statements of the 
German chancellor to the effect that Ger- 
many can no longer pay reparations. Ger- 
man statesmen will insist that reparations 
be wiped off the slate when they confront 
their former foes at Lausanne within a few 
weeks. 

The fourth important provision of the 
Versailles Treaty against which the Ger- 
mans have attempted to revolt is that sec- 
tion which forbids a union of Germany 
and Austria. Fearing a return of the pre- 
war power of these two countries in Cen- 
tral Europe, the Allies placed this definite 
restriction upon the political union of the 
two nations, 

AUSTRIA 

2. Austria. The demand of the Austrians 
for changes in the Treaty of St. Germain 
arises largely from the section which pro- 
hibits their union with Germany. The 
proposed Austro-German customs union of 
last year was an attempt to form an eco- 
nomic union and was an outward mani- 
festation of the present dissatisfaction with 
the state of affairs in Austria. Austrians 
see their only hope for salvation in a re- 
vision which would permit such a union. 
They claim that the terms of the treaty 
were so burdensome that their country 
has been thrust into actual bankruptcy. 

By the St. Germain Treaty, Austria was 
reduced from one of the powerful coun- 
tries of the world to a state of only 6,000- 
000 inhabitants, a majority of whom live in 
Vienna.. That city, which before the war 
was one of the most splendid of world 
capitals, has dwindled into a state of decay 
and misery. It is shut off from trade and 
financial communications with neighboring 
countries by a new network of commercial 
barriers. The financial conditions of Aus- 


the treaty, Hungary was stripped of two- 
thirds of her territory and three-fifths of 
her population. There are today thou- 
sands of Hungarians, or Magyars, living 
under foreign rule in Rumania, Jugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia and elsewhere. The feeling 
in Hungary over the lost provinces is akin 
to that which prevailed in France after the 
Franco-Prussian War at the loss of Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

The Hungarian military forces are also 
limited by treaty. A maximum of 35,000 
soldiers has been fixed. The importation 
of munitions was prohibited. Such provi- 
sions are not accepted willingly by Hun- 
gary, particularly in view of the superior 
armed strength of her neighbors, Rumania, 
Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia. 

4. Bulgaria. The Bulgarians are far 
from being satisfied with the terms of 
peace which they were given by the Treaty 
of Neuilly. The movement for revision 
has been afoot for many years. While the 
actual loss of territory was not great, it 
constitutes strips of land vitally important 
to Bulgaria. The Neuilly Treaty deprived 
Bulgaria of an outlet to the Aegean Sea by 
transferring Western Thrace to Greece. 
The loss of a section of Macedonia to Ju- 
goslavia has given rise to constant bitter- 
ness in Bulgaria because of the large num- 
ber of Bulgarians who were thus forced to 
live under foreign rule. Through the 
World War and the Balkan Wars which 
preceded it, Bulgaria lost heavily on all 
sides—losses to which she has not yet be- 
come reconciled. Bulgaria has joined the 
other defeated powers in demanding revi- 
sion of the treaty sections which have 
forced her to disarm. The Bulgarian army 
was limited to 20,000 soldiers by the 


Neuilly agreement. 
ITALY 


5. Italy. Although it participated in the 
war on the side of the victors, Italy has 
joined the nations seeking changes in the 


war treaties is the most 
important link in the 
French chain of security. In order to be 
certain that the treaties will not be modi- 
fied, France has built up a system of alli- 
ances with other countries of Europe, such 
as Poland, Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia. 

2. Poland. Every Pole recalls that his 
country, which had been partitioned among 
Russia, Germany and Austria before the 
war, was reborn by the Versailles Treaty. 
They all oppose revision, believing it might 
lead to another dismemberment. The ar- 
guments of Germany for the return of the 
Corridor fail to influence the Poles. They 
insist upon an outlet to the sea. 

3. Czechoslovakia. While the peace con- 
ference brought about the rebirth of Po- 
land, it brought into being Czechoslovakia. 
Her territory was made up of sections of 
the former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. 
From Austria she received Bohemia and 
Moravia; from Hungary, Slovakia. The 
pleas of Hungarians for treaty revision 
only intensify the feeling of the Czechs. 

4. Rumania. The size of Rumania was 
doubled as a result of the treaties. She 
received territory from Russia, Austria and 
Hungary. And while there are many peo- 
ple who do not wish to be under Rumanian 
rule, she will hear of no revision. She has 
an alliance with Czechoslovakia and Jugo- 
slavia, one of the main objects of which is 
to insure the three countries of protection 
against attempts of Hungary to regain her 
former possessions. 

5. Jugoslavia. By a treaty signed in 
1927, Jugoslavia became an ally of France 
in order to be protected against any 
changes in her boundaries as fixed after the 
war. The Italian desire for expansion 
along the Adriatic at the expense of Jugo- 
slavia has put the latter country on its 
guard. The constant demand of her neigh- 
bor, Bulgaria, for revision of the Treaty of 
Neuilly has only made Jugoslavia more de- 
termined to keep, by force of arms if nec- 
essary, the territory she has acquired. 
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Motor Industry Increases Output 
In Effort to Stimulate Business 


Three Largest Companies Have Launched Nation-wide 
Drive to Sell More Cars This Spring. Prosperity of 
Many Industries Dependent Upon Auto 


The attention of the business world is 
fixed upon the automobile industry this 
spring. The three largest motor manufac- 
turers are launching a spectacular cam- 
paign to increase their production and 
sales. These three companies, which made 
83 per cent of 1931’s total automobile 
sales, are General Motors, Ford and 
Chrysler. A great deal may depend upon 
the success or failure of this drive. Many 
persons believe that the resumed activities 
of the motor industry may prove to be 
the necessary impetus to business recov- 
ery. It is pointed out that a large share 
of the stimulus to business growth during 
the years preceding the 1929 crash was 
provided by the rapid advance of this in- 
dustry. Therefore, it is interesting to ex- 
amine the situation and prospects of the 
motors. The important place of the in- 
dustry in the national economic life makes 
its fortunes critical. 


IMPORTANCE 


President Hoover recently said that one 
out of every ten persons is either directly 
or indirectly dependent upon this industry 
for a livelihood. Mr. Hoover further 
stated: “The motor manufacturing com- 
panies have all launched their spring mod- 
els. There is nothing that provides wide- 
spread employment more than auto con- 
struction. Every person who expects to 
buy a new car this year can make a real 
contribution to employment by putting in 
his order now, even though he does not 
take immediate delivery.” 

In 1931, the automobile manufacturers 
and users purchased 60 per cent of the 
country’s plate glass, 85 per cent of the 
gasoline, 16 per cent of the iron and steel, 
14 per cent of the copper, 26 per cent of 
the lead, 17 per cent of the aluminum, 30 
per cent of the nickel, and 83 per cent of 
all the rubber imported into this country. 
In addition to these products, the makers 
of motor cars consume a large quantity of 
zinc, tin and cotton fabric. They also fur- 
nish much business for the railroad com- 
panies. Furthermore, the taxes derived 
from cars are enormous. Thus it is easy to 
see that the manufacturing of hundreds of 
thousands of new motor vehicles means 
not only busy factories at Detroit, but 
busy steel mills at Pittsburgh, the digging 
of more coal in the bituminous fields, the 
boring of new oil wells in the Southwest. 


and more and busier service stations 


throughout the country. 
OUTLOOK 


While it is too early to observe any 
concrete results due to the resumption of 
activity by the motor manufacturers, the 
outlook is hopeful. The United States 
Tire and Rubber Company has increased 
the number of its employees by 15 per 
cent and expects a further increase in 
June. Henry Ford is employing approxi- 
mately 100,000 men and is gradually tak- 
ing on more. He has nearly 300,000 ad- 
vance orders for cars and it will be several 
months before his plant can meet these 
demands. In April, sales of motors to 
consumers by branches of the General 
Motors Corporation showed a gain of 
32,856 cars over the previous month. This 
is the largest increase the company has re- 
corded since last July. A number of 
smaller firms are meeting with equal suc- 
cess. In addition, numerous reports from 
organizations indirectly connected with the 
automobile industry indicate a slightly ris- 
ing trend in business conditions. 

While the present motor outlook is 
somewhat promising, it must be realized 
that the industry is not yet out of the 
woods. There has been a drastic curtail- 
ment of automobile production since 1929. 
In that year there were nearly six million 
cars purchased in this country. Last year 
the number declined to two million, and 
the most optimistic speculation for 1932 
is 1,500,000. Many experts in the motor 
world believe that the reduction of sales 
will continue until cars are cheaper and are 
so constructed that they can be operated 
more economically. The following quota- 
tion from The Nation represents this 
school of thought: “The industry is still 
thinking in terms of luxury, swank, and 
ever-increasing mechanical _ excellence. 
Suppose, having concluded that the era 
which responded to such appeals has 
closed, it reasoned that it could still sell 
more cars than it could produce if, say, 
the price could be cut to $100... . The car 
which can meet such requirements will 
be a lean and stripped affair, without the 
innumerable gadgets which the public 
would like to have but cannot afford. What 
motor manufacturer will be the first to of- 
fer utility, and nothing more, at the lowest 
price on record?” 
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Keen Imagination and Sound Health Valuable 
Assets to Career of Civil Engineer 


The profession of the civil engineer 
appeals especially to those who have the 
creative instinct—the desire to build, to 
see their dreams put into material form. 
Most people, however, do not have a very 
clear idea of what civil engineering really 
is. It has to do with the designing and 
constructing of railroads, tunnels, drainage 
and irrigation works, bridges, highways 
and streets, and buildings of all kinds. 
When our country was new and expanding 
westward, the surveyors who went ahead, 
blazing the trail for the railroads, became 
associated in the minds of the people as 
the typical civil engineers. Even now it 
would come as a surprise to very many to 
learn that the majority of civil engineers 
do not work in the field at all, but rather 
are draftsmen or office engineers who 
spend their days indoors. 


There are many attractions to the career 
of the civil engineer, whether in the field 
or in the office. It furnishes an abundant 
outlet for the creative instinct. There is 
a strong appeal in the constructing of a 
dam or a bridge or a building in the face 
of natural obstacles, in harnessing the 
forces of nature to perform useful work. 
There is the fascination of seeing one’s 
own dreams, or those of someone else, 
being translated into fact. And there is 
an unending variety of problems to stimu- 
late one to fresh achievement with each 
new task. There are disadvantages, also, 
which should be mentioned. The pay is 
not large, compared to other 
professions, the work is stren- 
uous and exacting, and civil 
engineers suffer from business 
depressions probably more 
than almost any other pro- 
fessional men because build- 
ing and construction proj- 
ects are usually the first to be 
abandoned when economies 
have to be made. 

Before discussing prepara- 
tion for civil engineering, let 
us take a glance at some of 
the personal and _ scholastic 
qualifications one should pos- 
sess, Perhaps in this case a 
list of disqualifications would 
prove helpful. Among these 
should be placed inherent poor 
health, nervousness, poor eye- 
sight, poor hearing, unsteady 
habits, inability to stay with 
a job until it is finished, lazi- 
ness and any other defect 
which tends to decrease one’s 
efficiency. It is not necessary 
to be a brilliant student, but 
the engineer does need the 
ability to think clearly and 
rapidly. Accuracy is impor- 
tant, and the ability to glean 
essential information from a 





mass of facts. Imagination and the power 
to visualize projects in the mind’s eye are 
also assets to the prospective engineer. 
And of course one should have a leaning 
toward the technical knowledge which is 
involved in this profession. 

Schools of engineering give a four-year 
course. Entrance requirements vary, but 
in general a four-year high school course is 
essential, Subjects required for admission 
are mathematics through solid geometry, 
mechanical drawing, physics, chemistry, 
English, sometimes a foreign language, 
United States history and civics. It is 
wise, while still in high school, to choose 
your engineering school and send for its 
catalogue, so that you may know what 
courses to take to fit its requirements. 

The engineering course is so specialized 
that not enough time is allowed for cul- 
tural subjects. It is a significant fact 
that all civil engineers who have become 
famous in their profession have had a 
broad cultural education as well. A mas- 
tery of English is required, for the engi- 
neer must make grammatically accurate 
reports and be able to make public ad- 
dresses on occasion. He also needs the 
ability to discuss non-engineering sub- 
jects intelligently with all types of men 
with whom he comes in contact in his 
profession. This means that somewhere 
along the line one should take fairly 
thorough courses in history, political sci- 
ence, economics, literature and fine arts. 

During his college course the engineering 
student would do well to secure summer 
work—with railroads, oi] companies, con- 
struction companies, or highway depart- 
ments, for instance—to gain experience. 
Then after graduating he will have less 
difficulty in finding openings. The major- 
ity of graduates go into offices in the draft- 
ing rooms, where there are positions as 
tracers, designers, and estimators, with 
salaries ranging from $125 to $150 a 
month for tracers, to $350 a month for 
estimators. Women have good oppor- 
tunity as designers and draftsmen, and 
there are even a few—twenty-four—who 
are engineers in the true sense of the 
word. In the field there are openings for 
rodmen, instrument men, surveyors, assist- 
ant engineers, with salaries ranging from 
$125 to $200 and up. Consulting engi- 
neers, who are in business for themselves, 
earn from $25 to $100 a day. 





Steel houses as dwellings for the unem- 
ployed in Germany have been developed 
by a German manufacturer at the request 
of the national government. The housing 
problem in that country has been in a de- 
plorable state due to the millions of pee 
ple who are unable to obtain work. Low 
construction costs and ease of erection are 
said to characterize the newly developed 
homes. 








